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Can the Church Give a “Moral Lead’? 


ig only it were as easy for the Christian church to 
define the “moral issues” confronting the world 
as many of the correspondents who write to a Chris- 
tian journal seem to believe! “I believe,” writes 
one correspondent, “that the church ought to give a 
clear moral lead for peace in this crisis. We ought 
to demand that we withdraw our troops from Berlin 
before it leads to war.” While the editor perused 
this letter a telephone call requested that he sign 
his name to a petition, calling upon the President to 
make a solemn declaration that we will not under 
any circumstances “abandon our democratic allies 
in Berlin, who have been so heroically resisting the 
Communists.” The almost hysterical voice on the 
phone expressed the conviction that we ought to 
treble the transport service into Berlin in order to 
serve notice on both the Russians and the Ger- 
mans that we will not yield to Russian pressure and 
chicane. Here are two “clear” moral leads which 
cancel each other out. The Berlin situation repre- 
sents a delicate strategic problem. If one were to 
hazard a guess it would be that the risk of remain- 
ing in Berlin is worth taking. But no one can deny 
that a tremendous risk is involved in the undertaking. 
We yielded to Hitler point by point because a decade 
ago we refused to take such risks. 

Here is another letter. The author wants to know 
why the churches do not recognize that our govern- 
ment’s abandonment of partition in Palestine was a 
“death-blow to the United Nations”? The missile 
rather corresponds to the editor’s own prejudices or 
convictions. But another correspondent thinks that 
“the support of political Zionism by Christians rep- 
resents an ignoble indifference toward the interests 
of Arab peoples, who are asked to pay the price for 
the unsolved problem of anti-Semitism in the West- 
ern world.” On this particular question, the editor 
knows that the editorial board of the journal, which 
reaches agreement upon most issues, would find it 
difficult to arrive at a common conviction. 

While meditating upon these evidences of the 
fragmentary and contradictory nature of moral con- 
victions, inside, as well as outside of the church, 
another letter arrives to raise the question whether 
the American delegation to the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches will make it quite clear 
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to the Christians of Europe that we believe that 
democracy and the “free enterprise system” are 
wedded in an indissoluble union, and that we regard 
it as the mission of American Christianity to dis- 
suade European Christians from their flirtation with 
‘socialistic schemes which lead down the slippery 
slope of Communism.” Here is a new facet of the 
“clear moral lead.” A political ideology is identified, 
not with the Christian faith as such, but with an 
“American” version of that faith. But obviously the 
American version is regarded as the true and ulti- 
mate one. Otherwise there would not be so much 
concern that it be propagated at Amsterdam. One 
wishes one might take this correspondent along to 
Amsterdam so he might be confronted by certain 
European Christians who look askance at every 
American Christian because they believe him to be 
guilty of using the Christian faith as a facade for 
the power interests of the “only unreconstructed 
capitalistic nation of the modern world.” When one 
recalls previous debates with some of these Euro- 
pean Christians, particularly of the younger genera- 
tion, one rather hopes that they will never learn 
about the story of the Boston clergyman who chal- 
lenged the men of his congregation to grow mus- 
taches “in order to prove our loyalty to the leader 
of the political party to which most of us belong.” 

There are undoubtedly some basic moral convic- 
tions, transcending political and strategic problems, 
to which all Christians are committed. There are 
others to which they ought to be committed, 
though they are not. The church cannot afford to 
deal merely in vague generalities because it lacks 
unanimous convictions on the level of political 
strategy. It remains a fact, nevertheless that the 
church is divided by every partisan interest of geo- 
graphic or racial, economic or political origin. That 
fact alone is a proof that the sanctity of the church 
does not consist in the goodness of its members but 
in the holiness of its Lord. 

Perhaps the church ought to be more concerned 
to bring the goodness of Christ as a judgment upon 
every fragmentary form of human goodness than to 
find the particular cause which might be identified 
with Christ. There are many good causes and just 
claims which turn into evil at the precise point where 





absolute validity is ascribed to them. Is not re- 
ligion, including the Christian religion, a fruitful 
source of fanaticism and bigotry precisely because 
men pretend that their good is the ultimate good in 
the name of religion; and because Christians so eas- 
ily claim Christ as an ally without ever having ex- 
perienced his love as a judgment upon the shoddy 
character of their so-called “values” and upon the 
fragmentary character of even their best causes? 
We must, as Christians, constantly make signifi- 
cant moral and politican decisions amidst and upon 
perplexing issues and hazardous ventures. We must 





even make them “with might” and not half-heart- 
edly. But the Christian faith gives us no warrant to 
lift ourselves above the world’s perplexities and to 
seek or to claim absolute validity for the stand we 
take. It does, however, encourage us to the charity, 
which is born of humility and contrition. This is 
not a “clear moral lead” but a clear religious insight 
into the fragmentary character of all human morality, 
including the virtue of the saints and the political 
pronouncement of churches. “Our life is his in 
Christ with God.” If we claim to possess overtly, 
what remains hidden, we turn the mercy of Christ 
into an inhuman fanaticism. R.N. 


The Christian Athlete in Philippians 3:7-14 


JOHN T. McNEILL 


9 the athletic games that had flourished for many 
centuries in the Greek cities, St. Paul saw a fruit- 
ful analogy to the Christian life. Whether he had 
himself witnessed the Isthmian games, that were 
held near Corinth once in two years, or not, and 
although it is hardly likely that he had attended the 
Olympic games held every four years at Olympia 
in Elis, his language here could have been written 
only by a man who had observed athletes in com- 
petition and been fascinated by the qualities and 
actions of the trained athlete. I think we may be 
confident that he would have deplored, if he had an- 
ticipated it, the suppression of the Olympic games 
by the orthodox emperor, Theodosius, in 394. He 
has no word of condemnation for the Greek games; 
and in referring to them he does not concern him- 
self with the solemnities of Greek religion by which 
they were attended. It is striking that he writes, 
perhaps from Ephesus, and perhaps during the year 
of an Olympic festival, to his converts in Corinth, 
exhorting them by the example of the athlete: 
“Every athlete exercises self-control in all things: 
they do it to receive a perishable wreath, but we an 
imperishable.” (I. Cor. 9:25.) And it is remarkable 
that here, writing to the Philippian Christians from 
his Roman prison, he projects himself in imagination 
to the stadium and describes his own Christian devo- 
tion in terms of the pure concentration of the runner 
in full course, intent on victory, all else forgotten— 
brain and heart, nerves and muscles all completely 
engaged—“straining forward to what lies ahead.” 
In recent weeks, American youth have competed 
for places on the team of athletes to be sent to Lon- 
don for the revived Olympic games. I cannot but 
feel that St. Paul, if he were here, would have been 
more excited about this event than many of us seem 


to be—and, may I say, on a more spiritual level? 
I admit that he would be even more enthusiastic 
about the meeting of the World Council of Churches 
in Amsterdam in August of this year. But these 
two world events may not be quite alien from each 
other. There were times when the quadrennial 
competitions at Olympia were almost the only bond 
holding together the politically severed units of an- 
cient Greece, and in some measure they continued to 
do this after Greece had been politically subdued. 
It is reasonable to hope that in this year of post- 
war tension the London Olympics may do something 
of the same sort for the peoples and nations of the 
world. For we are psychologically so subtly com- 
pounded that fraternal feeling often emerges out of 
honest competition. The moral and spiritual possi- 
bilities of international sports ought not to be over- 
looked by the world’s would-be peacemakers. 

But what this chapter brings to emphasis is the 
sublimation in Christian experience of the athlete’s 
intense, all-out effort. Paul is speaking of the ful- 
fillment of all that is implied in “the righteousness 
which is through faith in Christ”’—“to know,” that 
is, “the power of his resurrection and the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings.” He strives to the uttermost, 
without reservation, like the trained runner in the 
deciding spurt, giving every ounce of energy, hurling 
himself forward in complete abandon. “I press on,” 
says the Apostle, “to make (this prize of the full or 
perfect Christian life) my own because Christ has 
made me his own.” 

This is the mystery and the paradox of Christian 
experience. The divine grace has taken the initia- 
tive, but it has not extinguished, but only aroused, 
human initiative. So while it gives us a great se- 
curity in God, it also, quite naturally, impels us to 
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full activity in response to God. How mistaken 
would the notion be that the Christian life is like 
sauntering aiong by flowery paths with pretty senti- 
ments to muse upon. Some writers have found it 
convenient to divide ancient religions into two 
classes, religions of redemption and religions of at- 
tainment. Surely this division is an unsatisfactory 
one. For St. Paul, at least, Christianity was both: 
redemption naturally implied an intense and eager 
struggle for attainment. Faith gave rise to works; 
justification led to sanctification. 


The athlete at his best exhibits not so much the 
superiority of his body as the mastery held over his 
body by his mind and will. In ancient times every 
Olympic contender had to give proof that he had 
not been guilty of sacrilege or crime, and that he had 
spent ten months under a hard regime of training. 
He had to continue this training for an additional 
month under the supervision of the judges of the 
games, and to take a solemn pledge that he would 
engage in no unfair practice or unbecoming conduct. 
Some were disqualified for violation of the rules. 
In II. Tim, 2:5 we read: “An athlete is not crowned 
unless he competes according to the rules.” It is said 
that six statues of Zeus were erected at Olympia 
from fines exacted for violations. It was a hard 
regime, and the contest demanded the complete com- 
mitment of a man’s energy and power. It is possible 
for the body to bear for the limited time of the con- 
test the stress thus placed upon it by the will. But 
the spiritual contest is of longer duration, and we 
are prone to grow weary in well doing, over the 
years. 


The martyrs of the early church were sometimes 
called by their admirers “athletes of Christ.” It is 
often said, and with a measure of truth, that it is 
easier to die for one’s faith than to live for it. Liv- 
ing it out is possible only where there is the constant 
renewal of commitment, purpose and energy that is 
the experience of those whom “Christ has made his 
own.” There is a bright roll of names in the his- 
tory of the Christian church of whom this can be 
said. They have gone through life on high spiritual 
energy. But it has never been true of the majority 
of those who profess and call themselves Christians. 
Too many of us are content with the mediocrity of 
the majority. 

Does not world Christianity, and does not Amer- 
ican Protestantism need to reflect on St. Paul’s 
metaphor of the athlete? Are we not all too flabby 
and untrained and self-indulgent? Are we not 
stricken with the decadence of privilege? Do we not 
need the courage to lay aside as Paul did some things 
in our own tradition that become a hindrance to 
spiritual attainment, and count them but refuse that 
we may win Christ, for ourselves, for our churches, 
and for our world? How many of us deserve to be 
called “athletes of Christ”? How many of us feel, 
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in the spiritual realm, the athlete’s abandon, his will- 
ing agony of effort down the stretch to the tape? 

If it is a significant thing for us perhaps we can 
make it helpfully significant for others that this 
unrivalled saint, apostle and martyr wrote these 
words of testimony and challenge: “Forgetting what 
lies behind and straining forward to what lies ahead, 
I press on toward the goal for the prize of the up- 
ward call of God in Christ Jesus.” 


The German Church Be- 


tween Russia and America 
HEINZ-HORST SCHREY 


F, is a commonplace to say that the period of 
transition marked by two World Wars has not 
yet reached its final state. The contrast between 
East and West, Russia and America, is of global 
impact on the future, not only of Europe, but of 
the entire world. This problem concerns Christen- 
dom all over the world, but the Christian church in 
Germany is in a unique position, as it is living with- 
in the spheres of influence of both powers. It re- 
mains to be seen how Germany can be united again 
politically, but the present separation of zones also 
affects the unity of the church. The present situa- 
tion seems to demand of the church to take sides— 
either for the “Christian West” or to believe in an 
interpretation of Bolshevism as being “on the way to 
Christ.” There is one party within the German 
church that pleads for total dissociation from Rus- 
sian Bolshevism as an incorporation of the anti- 
christ. Christianity is the sole power that could 
save Europe from ultimate disintegration, and a 
retrospective orientation denies the possibility of a 
compromise with the East. Western Christianity 
should be prepared not for compromise but for reso- 
lute defense of its own values, for a crusade against 
pagan Russia. A Russian victory over the West 
would be the end of Christianity in the West, the 
beginning of the “revolution of nihilism.” A minor 
group within the German church, not very strong 
numerically, but vigorous in its Barthianism, be- 
lieves that the church in the Eastern zone of occupa- 
tion should be content with the part the Russian 
military government is attributing to the church, be- 
cause the church has no claim for secular power and 
influence, but must be humble and recognize God’s 
judgment in the present disastrous situation. Her- 
mann Diem, leader of the theological society of 
Wiirttemberg, says Communist church-policy should 
not be judged after the precedent of National Social- 
ism. “Faced by a political experiment, like Bolshev- 
ism in its impact on the Eastern zone of Germany, 
the church cannot at the outset declare war on its 
theory and practice, as it ought to have done in the 





later stages of National Socialism, and indeed, as 


it did do here and there. If the church feels that it 
is challenged by such an experiment, its first care 
must be to face that experiment as a church. It is 
impossible to decide on principle exactly when the 
moment has come, beyond which the church is ob- 
liged to say “No” to such an experiment—a “No” 
founded on theological and not on political reasons, 
resulting from the conviction that the state is no 
longer the state of Romans 13 but the state in Reve- 
lation 13. This decision must be taken in faith and 
based on actual experience. Diem believes that 
pending questions between church and Bolshevist 
state should be freely discussed in a common atmos- 
phere of confidence and cooperation. 


To be sure, both sides represent a queer mixture 
of realism and illusion. It is an illusionary attitude 
to believe either in the “Christianity” of the Western 
nations as a basis for social integration, or in the 
real good will of Bolshevism towards religion and 
church. Capitalism and the “managerial revolution” 
are as far removed from the faith of Christianity as 
the totalitarian form of government in Russia based 
on compulsory relations between men. You are 
never sure whether you can take the present neutral 
or indifferent policy of the Russians towards the 
German church at its face value, or whether it is 
suspect as tactics and stratagem. On the other hand, 
when it comes down to brass tacks, there is not too 
much cooperation between the church of the West- 
ern zones and the Military Government when you 
consider the figures President Asmussen of the Ger- 
man Kirchenkanzlei (Church Office) published late- 
ly: over 100 petitions had been handed in to the 
Military Government by the church, and only four 
were granted. It also seems an illusion to believe 
in free discussion with the Russians; a representa- 
tive of a totalitarian government may be a very 
amiable partner for discussion, but afterwards he 
will do what he or his superiors wanted to do be- 
fore as well. Distrust of the church, on the other 
hand, seems part of a realism that has learned from 
history that the church in Germany was connected 
with the bourgeois class and that its aversion against 
Russian reforms may be tinged with that outworn 
bourgeois spirit. President Asmussen’s address on 
“Ought Martin Luther be placed before a Nurem- 
berg trial?” is a vivid sample of the conservative 
attitude of leading churchmen. “Luther is being re- 
proached for his aversion against revolution. His- 
tory, however, confirms his attitude. The servant 
of truth cannot shut his eyes to the fact that no 
revolution of the past four hundred years was worth 
thanking God for.” German theology of today is 
rethinking its attitude toward state and revolution. 
A more conservative group is trying to be loyal to 
Luther and Lutheranism and denies any responsi- 
bility of Lutheranism for National Socialism, while 
the more radical Barthian group traces Hitler back 
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to Bismarck, Frederick the Great and Martin 
Luther. 

The situation of the German church resembles 
much the situation of Israel between the two big 
powers of Egypt and Babylon. Both sides summon 
it to take sides and to become an instrument of 
propaganda for their particular views of the world. 
But the church must not be realistic in its attitude 
toward one of the opponents, and illusionistic toward 
the other. It must not believe in the “American 
dream” while it distrusts the Russians, and it must 
not become illusionistic in its hope for Russia’s 
evolution toward Christ while it is realistic toward 
the shortcomings of capitalism. It belongs to the 
prophetic attitude of the church to administer the 
“two-edged sword” of the word of God: to acknowl- 
edge Babylon’s function as God’s instrument of 
wrath and to preach the word of God as God’s judg- 
ment over human iniquity. Thus the confession of 
guilt is part of the political message of the German 
church to the German people. On the other hand, 
the prophets of Israel have regarded Babylon not 
only as a performer of God’s judgment, but also 
as the arrogant blasphemer who is to fall under 
God’s doom as well. Thus the other edge of the 
sword will hew against any kind of colossalism and 
idolization of the collective or the individual wher- 
ever it occurs. The church will call Babylon what it 
really is, regardless of its own shortcomings in the 
past : denomic counterfeit of the church of God. The 
word of God the church in Germany has to preach 
today is the two-edged sword cutting across one- 
sided realism and illusionism. This word is not 
different from what the church all over the world 
has to preach. Thus the common message of the 
church is part of the ecumenical unity of the church 
all over the world. 


The Race Issue in South 


Carolina 
STILES B. LINES 


OUTH CAROLINA has presented Christians 

with two new challenges to their integrity: a 
political party which is formally committed to pre- 
vent Negro progress, and a primary voting oath 
which will effectively disenfranchise religious peo- 
ple who have scruples against false swearing. It is 
tragic that both of these are the fruit of the only 
effective political instrument, the state Democratic 
party. 

A South African authority on race relations who 
visited the South last December wrote afterwards: 
“Tt fascinated me to observe a pattern of race rela- 
tions similar to yet different from my native land. 
The whites are solidly unanimous in a way we are 
not in South Africa, but the price we pay for the 
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public debate you lack is a political party organized 
to prevent Native progress.” But now we must 
sadly acknowledge that we have reverted to the 
worse South African condition. 

Probably this much is true of Southern kickings 
against the pricks of outside interference: that what- 
ever public debate there has been within the South 
has resulted in a solidification and stiffening of atti- 
tudes, and a determination to preserve traditional 
ways at all costs, at least among the vocal politicians 
who add to their own fears the belief that they are 
articulating the true feelings of their constituency. 
South Carolina, traditionally secessionist and inde- 
pendent, and full of fearful memories firmly planted 
in 1876, has assumed the role of bellwether, whether 
or not the flock chooses to follow. Probably not one 
in 5,000 people has read the report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, but there is an amazing 
bitterness against it and an iron resolution, begin- 
ning in the grass roots Democratic party meetings, to 
resist it and the men responsible for it. The atti- 
tude is not subject to reason, as the writer found at 
a local meeting when he spoke against the proposed 
new Democratic primary oath and was, in response, 
thoroughly vilified by its proponents, who chose 
invective rather than attempt to refute principles. 
The depths of fear and prejudice in which the party 
attitudes are rooted have now produced, in effect, 
a political party organized to prevent Negro prog- 
ress. The illusions of the local politicians are so 
great that some of them recall hopefully that ‘‘many 
good Negroes rode with Wade Hampton to regain 
white supremacy; the good ones will join us again 
in upholding segregation.” There are many areas, 
apart from the question of segregation, in which 
interracial progress could be made, but they are 
being obscured by the appeal to emotion-rousing 
slogans, such as the reference to “the tender senti- 
ments of white southern womanhood.” 

The new party oath required of primary voters, 
adopted in Columbia at the state Democratic party 
convention on May 19, adds the following: 

“T further solemnly swear that I understand, be- 
lieve in and will support the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party of South Carolina, and that I believe 
in and will support the social, religious and educa- 
tional separation of races. 

“T further solemnly swear that I believe in the 
principles of states’ rights, and that I am opposed to 
and will work against any F.E.P.C. law and other 
federal law relating to employment within the 
states... .” 

This new oath will obviously be humiliating to 
any Negro who attempts to vote in the Democratic 
primary—all the more humiliating because the white 
politicians assume that Negroes who “deserve” the 
vote will agree to the principles of the party which 
makes no bones about its determination to keep white 
supremacy along with segregation. 
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Perhaps even more striking and important will be 
the conflict in the consciences of white citizens who 
must take the oath or be effectively disenfranchised. 
Many will readily take the oath as expressing their 
own convictions, others will sing to the immorality 
of swearing with tongue in cheek, and others will 
have to accept disenfranchisement for the present, 
while working and waiting for the emergence of new 
means of political expression. 

To the Christian observer it seems that the inser- 
tion of the word “religious” in the oath is particu- 
larly galling and unnecessary. Aside from its mun- 
dane and prideful dealing with the secret realms of 
the spirit, it runs counter to the established practice 
of some religious groups which have been working 
seriously for better race relations and have abolished 
segregation in some areas of their life. Indeed, it 
might be suggested that the taking of the oath is, 
or ought to be, incompatible with a Christian pro- 
fession. Ministers and laymen who see the possible 
results of this sort of party policy are facing a serious 
dilemma. 


The general gloom of the situation is relieved by 
some rays of hope. On the positive side, the con- 
vention recommended legislation to introduce Aus- 
tralian type ballots in the state’s general elections. 
This should do as much as any other possible measure 
to free the voters. On the negative side: such an 
adamant and severe oath requirement for the privi- 
lege of voting will surely rouse the consciences of 
some who have never before tried to reconcile their 
political activity with their Christian profession. It 
may also hasten the establishment and growth of 
other political means. 


Catholics and Protestants 


Join Forces in Canada 
CLARENCE FALK 


NE of the most encouraging demonstrations of 

Catholic-Protestant cooperation is to be found 
in the Antigonish Movement of Canada’s Maritime 
Provinces. This is a movement of adult education 
through economic co-operation sponsored by the Ex- 
tension Department of St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity at Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 


The movement began 20 years ago, led by a few 
professors who were concerned to stem the disas- 
trous decline of life in the Maritimes. Industry 
was moving out. The best people were moving out. 
In fifty years 450,000 persons had migrated to other 
parts of America. A creeping paralysis was grip- 
ping the once lovely farming communities, pictur- 
esque fishing villages, and pulsating towns. Men 
struggled in fear against poverty and insecurity. 








And in the steel and mining centers of Cape Breton 
good Catholics began marching with red banners. 

These professors—Father Tompkins, Dr. Coady, 
Father MacCormack, and others—were priests with 
unusual breadth of vision and freedom of spirit. 
They were quick to see that Catholics could not be 


saved apart from Protestants. Nova Scotia (New 
Scotland) is largely settled by Scotch people, many 
of them Catholic highlanders who fled from Protes- 
tant persecution in the old country. But 60 per cent 
of the population is Protestant, largely of Presby- 
terian origin. Any movement, therefore, to build a 
new society had to embrace Catholic and non- 
Catholic. 

The Extension Department was opened in 1928. 
Its Director, Dr. M. M. Coady, and others wan- 
dered up and down the land awakening farmers, 
fishermen, miners, and industrial workers to the pos- 
sibilities within their grasp through study and co- 
operative enterprise. 
a Protestant clergyman, Rev. J. Nelson MacDonald 
of the United Church of Canada. Scores of study 
clubs were organized, and from them issued eco- 
nomic action. 

Today, 20 years later, there are in the Maritime 
Provinces 431 Credit Unions, which have made loans 
to their members totalling $25,000,000 and which 
have assets of $8,000,000; 200 Co-op stores, doing 
an annual business of $10,000,000; three Consumer 
and Farmer Wholesales, doing an annual business of 
$6,000,000; one Fishery Wholesale, doing an an- 
nual business of $2,000,000 ;'71 homes built and 170 
under construction through co-op housing groups. 
This is only a beginning, a good foundation for rapid 
growth in the next 20 years. 

Membership in the Maritime Co-operative Move- 
ment is about evenly divided between Catholics and 
Protestants. So is management. Cases of Protes- 
tant managers in Catholic communities, and visa 
versa, graphically demonstrate freedom from re- 
ligious partiality, which is one of the Rochdale 
principles of co-operation. Rev. Nelson MacDonald, 
in addition to his duties as a parish minister, is on 
the staff of St. Francis Xavier University’s Exten- 
sion Department and president of the Co-operative 
Union. The Credit Union League’s Board of Di- 
rectors is predominantly Protestant. And Father 
Coady sternly warns against any toying with the 
idea of fostering Catholic, Protestant, French, or 
English movements; the people must unite as con- 
sumers. 

Many Protestants with only vague notions of the 
movement have considered it Catholic, but this con- 
fusion is being steadily dispelled. As in every coun- 
try, the real opposition is coming from business in- 
terests. And since these interests are more strongly 
represented in the Protestant church, ministers have 
been slower than priests to lend active leadership; 
only three or four are out front, although most are 


One of these evangelists was 
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sympathetic. In fact, the United Church has for- 
mally endorsed the co-operatives. 


While the Catholic church is closer to the 
poor people who hear the good news gladly, and 
while priests enjoy greater independence from con- 
gregational pressure, still it is not true that the 
entire church is behind the Antigonish Movement. 
There are places where Dr. Coady is simply not wel- 
come—in spite of the effective way in which his 
work is combatting the growth of Communism! 
(Miners and steel workers in Cape Breton have 
ousted Communists from the control of their trade 
unions and are now busy building homes and co- 
ops, instead of parading with red banners.) The 
Roman church is not free from capitalist influence, 
and much depends upon the attitude of the bishop 
in charge of the diocese. 


The Antigonish Movement is more than a co- 
operative movement. But economics come first. 
“Give the common people of Canada ownership,” 
says Dr. Coady, “and all other things will be added 
unto them.” Those things which make for high 
culture and Christian living, in which even the low- 
liest shall participate. (“An educated man could 
enjoy his art or his literature by working in a fishing 
boat just as well as by sitting in a big business office. 
In fact he would probably enjoy it much more!’”) 


I am convinced that the St. Francis Xavier Ex- 
tension Department seeks first the Kingdom of God 
and second the welfare of the Catholic church. Nor 
are they synonymous in the thinking of the present 
leadership. This conviction is shared by other 
Protestants studying there. A genuine spirit of 
goodwill and frank self-examination sweeps like a 
breath of fresh air through the usual gloomy, hos- 
tile atmosphere that stifles Catholic-Protestant under- 
standing; inspired by prophetic leadership, it is 
nourished by maching with the common people. 
And thereby the Catholic church is quickening in 
grace and power. The Protestant church, more 
heavily burdened with bourgeois respectability, lags 
behind. 


In an urgent hour, eastern Canada presents a rare 
opportunity for divided Christendom to join forces 
in the cause of freedom. Such openings should be 
seized with joy and vigor wherever they occur. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


GENEVA: Chinese Students Give to European 
Students 


This is the third successive year in which Chinese 
students have given money for their European col- 
leagues. An indication of the crippling inflation now 
raging in China is the fact that last year’s contribution 
from Chinese students was of 12 million dollars, Chi- 
nese National Currency, or US $1,000 at the then 
rate of exchange. This year’s contribution of US 
$120.50 represents over 100 million dollars CNC. 


GERMANY: Dietrich Bonhoeffer-House 
Dedicated 


On Whitmonday Bishop Dibelius dedicated to its 
mission as a youth center a house in Schmargendorf 
which will bear the name of Dietrich Bonhoeffer-House. 
In the name of the Youth Groups of Berlin and the East- 
ern Zone, Pastor Hanisch greeted representatives of 
the British, French, and Russian Occupation authori- 
ties, the church leadership of the area, the church fed- 
erations, the local youth associations, and members of 
the Bonhoeffer family. After the dedicatory address 
of the Bishop, Pastor Winfried Maechler gave a brief 
summary of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s life out of the inti- 
mate knowledge of personal friendship. He described 
Bonhoeffer as a receptive young German, open to all 
the problems of life, and at the same time as a dedi- 
cated Christian, the breadth of whose ecumenical think- 
ing gained him affection and respect in Christian cir- 
cles abroad as well. Bonhoeffer’s upright attitude in 
the church struggle necessarily brought him into con- 
flict with the then authorities, so that he was arrested, 
dragged through numerous camps and prisons, and final- 
ly murdered in 1945. Supt. Hildebrand and Youth Pas- 
tor Alfred Schroeder described the growth and func- 
tion of the new House which will offer courses that 
will gather co-workers in the youth groups of Berlin 
and the Eastern Zone but will also serve to give fa- 
cilities for discussions with outsiders, and non-Chris- 
tians and finally offer facilities for exchange with young 
Christians from abroad. It contains sleeping, living, 
and meeting-rooms for 25 to 50 participants. Dr. Di- 
belius held the first worship service in the simple but 
appropriately furnished chapel. 


NEW YORK: Refugees Overtax Relief Program 


Increasing numbers of refugees in the strife-torn 
areas of Northern and Central China have taxed the 
resources of the American churches’ relief program 
in those areas to such an extent that they will not be 
able to continue aiding the thousands of war-refugees 
unless additional support is given quickly by the church 
groups in America. 

This emergency situation was disclosed by Dr. Les- 
lie Bates Moss, Executive Associate of Church World 
Service, interdenominational agency through whose 
channels the major Protestant and Orthodox churches 
in America coordinate their overseas relief and recon- 
struction programs. “There is grave need for immedi- 
ate action by the churches in this country if thousands 
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of people in China are to be saved from extreme suffer- 
ing and misery,” Dr. Moss said. 

Not only are thousands of refugees affected, and 
“among them a great number of ministers and other 
Christian workers and their families,” the relief leader 
said, but also it is “very disappointing to be compelled 
to drop all proposed rehabilitation plans such as grants 
to theological school libraries and to pastors for re- 
placing religious books destroyed during the war, and 
assistance to church workers’ institutes and lay train- 
ing centers for carrying on their programs of rehabili- 
tation and training.” 


If this program of Christian aid is to continue to 
relieve the suffering of thousands of people in China, 
Dr. Moss concluded, it is necessary for “the American 
church people to realize the vital need of increasing 
their contributions to the overseas relief program of 
their churches.” 


CAIRO: Orthodox Patriarch Excommunicates 
Woman for Becoming Protestant 


Greek Orthodox Patriarch Christopher of Alexan- 
dria has excommunicated Mrs. Amalia Geziroglu for 
giving up her Orthodox faith to become a Protestant. 

In a canonical document of excommunication, the 
Patriarch said he had counselled Mrs. Geziroglu to 
deny “the misbeliefs and abuses that are taught by the 
Evangelicals against our holy Christian faith.” 

He said the Evangelicals and “all the Protestant 
sprouts” deny “the power of Holy Grace” as well as 
the Holy Mysteries. 

The excommunication decree called upon “all devout 
Christians to abstain from having any religious or 
social relations” with Mrs. Geziroglu. 

Patriarch Christopher said he had invited the woman 
to “repentance” but “she insisted unreservedly in be- 
lieving the doctrines of the Evangelicals and in en- 
deavoring to proselytize others.” R.N. S. 


COPENHAGEN: Denmark Names Committee 
To Study Church-State 


A committee to study the relationship between church 
and state in Denmark has been appointed by the Par- 
liamentary group of the Conservative Party. 

It is expected that the committee will introduce a 
bill in the autumn which will guarantee the church a 
greater independence from the state, possibly in such 
a way that the church may act for itself on all matters 
except financial ones, which will still be decided by 
Parliament and the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

Appointment of the committee is a direct result of 
the recent controversy caused by the passage of a bill 
which gave women the right of ordination in the 
Church of Denmark. From many quarters, and from 
the Conservative Party officially, protests were lodged 
against the fact that the church did not have an organ 
within itself which might decide on the question. Now 
the committee will possibly suggest the establishment 
of a church Council similar to the one proposed in the 
Norwegian draft for a new church constitution. 
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LONDON: Anglican Bishops Hard At 
Work Behind Closed Doors 


Three hundred and thirty bishops of the Anglican 
communion from all over the world attending the Lam- 
beth Conference were hard at work behind closed 
doors and no word of their deliberations was expected 
before the second week in August. 

Secrecy of the deliberations, coupled with Britain’s 
severe newsprint shortage, have resulted in a lack of 
interest in the Conference so far as the general public 
is concerned. However, church people are fully aware 
of the Conference’s significance, because of the wide 


publicity given to it in the religious press of all de- 
nominations, 
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English journalists and press photographers have ex- 
pressed surprise at the demand for Conference news 
from America. 

Despite the Conference’s essentially Anglican char- 
acter, its relevance to the cause of church unity is recog- 
nized on all sides. 

Church people of all denominations were eagerly 
watching the Conference’s attitude towards the United 
Church of South India. In wider circles, the Con- 
ference’s findings on Communism are likely to create 
the greatest public interest. 

—Sydney C. Lucker, R. N. S. Correspondent. 


LONDON: Anglo-Catholics Oppose Communion 
With South India Church 


Anglicans who have entered the Church of South 
India “have voluntarily placed themselves in schism 
and are in no sense in communion with the Anglican 
Churches,” according to a resolution adopted at Farn- 
ham Castle by the international convention of The 
Church Union. The Union represents Anglo-Catholic 
elements in the Anglican Communion. 

“These former Anglicans,” the resolution said, 
“ought not to be allowed to receive or celebrate at 
Anglican altars. Freedom of movement from the altars 
of the Church of South India to the altars of Anglican 
Churches would ipso facto establish an intercommunion 
which does not exist.” 

The convention declared that “the outstanding weak- 
ness of the Anglican Communion in past decades has 
been the grave lack of unity within itself. Any approval 
of the Church of South India can only increase this 
tension within the Anglican Communion quite possibly 
to the breaking point.” 

The Church of South India came into existence in 
September, 1947, as an amalgamation of Anglican, 
Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian and Reformed 
elements. It was not invited to be represented at the 
Lambeth Conference, now in session here, even though 
it includes some former Anglican bishops. 

In a section covering “the principles of reunion,” the 
convention resolution said that certain approaches to 
reunion were to be condemned. Among these, it said, 
is the submission of one Catholic communion to an- 
other, for this “would deny the actual Catholicity of the 
communion making submission.” 

A loose federation of Christian bodies was also re- 
pudiated, together with “the manufacturing of union 
out of divergent systems on the principle of an alleged 
‘highest common factor’ of doctrine.” 

The convention refused to accept a suggestion made 
some months ago by Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that Episcopal orders be ex- 
tended outside Catholic tradition. This method of re- 
union, the convention declared, ignores the fact that 
episcopacy is meaningless without Catholic faith, order 
and sacraments. R. N. S. 





We remind our readers that two issues of 
CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS are omitted during 
the summer. The next issue of our journal will 
appear September 20th. 
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